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THE ROLE OF THE TYPE IN SIMPLE MENTAL 
PROCESSES. 

A LL agree at present that most of our real consciousness con- 
■**■ cerns itself with things or ideas rather than with sensations 
or bare images. We see things, not sensations; we remember 
things and events, we do not merely re-instate sensations; and 
above all we reason about things and our actions are controlled 
by consideration of events. The treatment of meanings and 
other representatives of things in connection with reasoning has 
been altogether accepted and has been carried to a point of fair 
agreement by a number of recent writers. It is possible and 
interesting to trace the effects of similar references on logical 
memory, on perception, and on action. 

But before the question of the effects of the use of references 
rather than sensations can be discussed, the problem of the nature 
of these references, of the ways in which things differ from sensa- 
tions must be faced. Two theories are current as to how things 
or their representatives, the perceptions, are related to sensations. 
One is that a percept is nothing more than a combination or fusion 
of sensations or a combination of sensations with memories. 
The visual percept of a box would, on this theory, be made up of 
certain visual sensations of certain forms and gradually changing 
intensities where shadows were cast. The percept of the under 
surface of a desk is made up of certain tactual impressions com- 
bined or fused with visual images that have been received from 
similar surfaces and which are now suggested by the tactual 
impressions. In each case, perceptions are to be regarded as 
compounded of sensations. Where the original elements cannot 
be traced, it is assumed that some process similar to chemical 
combination results, in which the product is not atall like the ele- 
ments that enter into it. The perception is related to sensations 
as water to hydrogen and oxygen. The second theory, which 
is current in different forms, is that the thing is not at all made 
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up of sensations, but that it is represented by a series or group 
of movements that have been made at different times in response 
to the thing, or in using the thing. These are reinstated to repre- 
sent the object when it is recalled and are largely responsible for the 
qualities of the thing at the moment of its original perception. 
Each of these theories is open to objections. A percept cannot 
be a mass of sensations, for sensations are not immediately 
distinguishable in the perception; and if one argues that the 
components are merely lost in the combinations, it is easy to 
show that the image regarded as made up of sensations is not 
at all like the object that it represents. This can be seen most 
easily in vision, where the image on the retina may be compared 
with the resulting perception. The image lacks all solidity, the 
angles are not as they appear in the interpretation we put upon 
the object; in every respect, the thing that we see is unlike the 
group of sensations that might be said to constitute the percept. 
The interpretation put upon the sounds that are heard are very 
little like the sounds that strike the ear. The hasty inaccurate 
speech is translated, if the words are appreciated at all, into 
perfect words. One is seldom conscious of the imperfections, 
unless they are unusual. The sensations, by every test that may 
be applied to them, are very different from the words that are 
heard, or the objects that are seen, or the objects or movements 
that are felt. It is sometimes asserted that the thing that is 
seen is merely an old memory or group of memories that is 
suggested by the sensations. This, too, is not sufficient, for 
one never has seen and never could see an object or even a plane 
surface in a way or from a position that would make the image 
correspond to the thing. A square object always has sides that 
converge in the image on the retina, while one sees them parallel 
no matter from what position one looks. A plane surface is 
always bounded by lines that are modified by the spherical 
surface of the retina. Straight lines seem to curve outward from 
the center and all lines will be similarly modified. One cannot ap- 
peal from sense to memory; for while certain of the abnormalities 
of sense have been seen more accurately earlier, others are never 
corrected in sense as we think them or as we see them in im- 
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mediate perception. Fusion of sensations or even fusion of sen- 
sations with memories can never give objects as they present 
themselves in perceptions or in memory and imagination. 

The other theory has the advantage of starting from the as- 
sumption that sensations can never give things as we think them 
or see them. This theory developed from the recognition of that 
fact. If the actual mental content is not like the thing that is rep- 
resented, some other content must be found that shall take its 
place. One that is always present in connection with perception 
and may be present in memory is movement. Many movements 
are often representative of things and events, and all might be, 
as is seen from the use of movements in speech. Uses and move- 
ments, too, play a very large part in the development of the idea 
of things. Movements, then, might very well constitute the 
means of interpreting sensations and of recalling and representing 
old experiences. Actual observation of perceptions or of memory 
material, however, indicates that they are not exclusively or even 
usually composed merely of movements. The qualities of things 
as we think or see them is not the same quality, or not exclusively 
or even essentially the same, as the qualities of movement. Re- 
call a perfect square, then make or think one after another of all 
the movements that might be connected with a square. It will 
appear that the two sorts of consciousness have little in common. 
True, one can occasionally find movements in connection with 
the perception or with the thought, but they are not at all 
predominant in the consciousness of the object. And just as 
sensations cannot be so compounded as to make the representa- 
tives of the object, so movements are not adequate to the per- 
ception or to the memory. One cannot make movements that 
are as accurate as the differences that can be distinguished 
through the senses. One cannot sing as slight differences as 
can be perceived. Most persons have difficulty in singing ac- 
curately tones less than a half-tone apart, while they may dis- 
tinguish differences of a fraction of a vibration. So, too, dis- 
tances may be distinguished that are less than the least movement 
of the eye that may be accurately controlled. One can remember 
differences that cannot be represented by movements, and can 
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recall qualities that ordinarily have no movement connected 
with them in their appreciation. Movements, then, are not 
adequate to explain the percepts and memories, any more than 
are complexes of sensations. The theory, however, recognizes 
the problem, and is therefore a step in advance of the fusion 
theory. 

As opposed to both of these theories, it seems to me that one 
must hold that the development of the idea of the thing or even 
the percept of the thing must be much more complicated, while 
the content of the idea must be largely made up of both sensa- 
tions and movements. Far from looking at the development of 
the percept or of the idea of the thing as a mere complex of 
sensations, or of a group of movements, it is evident that the 
development is more complicated and requires much time for 
its completion. The various stages in the development of an 
idea cannot be followed in detail. Much of it must have taken 
place before the individual was fully conscious of the processes 
involved. But, if one may conjecture from what can be seen 
at later stages, it is probable that the development of these 
interpretations of sensations is not unlike the development of 
scientific hypotheses and theories. The image suggests the general 
outline, but it is modified by trial and use until it will harmonize 
with all of the various experiences under which that object or 
objects in general are seen. The eyes, for example, furnish two 
images of every object; by practice and through the use of the 
object it is found that two images mean one object. Almost 
from the beginning of intelligent seeing, the two images are 
always interpreted as one object, and slight departures are inter- 
preted as an indication of the distance of the object rather than 
as increasing the number. Two touches upon contiguous fingers 
are taken to mean one object rather than two. If one object 
be held between crossed fingers it is taken to be two. In each 
case, one does not accept the sensations for their face value, but 
transforms them in the light of experiences. 

This modification by experience is not at all conscious. Much 
of it must have been done before the individual was at all aware 
of the nature of the data or of the processes of manipulation. 
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In fact, it must have been done before the world or anything could 
be understood at all. It seems most probable that it was a 
process of trial and error. An interpretation was tried and when 
it failed, some other was tried in its place. This trial was in 
many cases actual and involved movement. One may have 
tried to handle or to eat the first object that gave two images to 
the eyes, and when thus tested it was found that the two images 
represented but one object. This final test was accepted as more 
real than the two images, and now when two images present 
themselves they are interpreted as one, because we know that 
when tested they will prove to be but one. Similarly, we over- 
look contrast colors or the shadows of the retinal blood vessels 
or other imperfections in the media of the eyes, because we have 
learned that a more adequate test would show that these are 
not external. On the more positive side, we ascribe qualities and 
positions to sensations or to groups of sensations that they do 
not have if these qualities enable us better to systematise our 
knowledge of the objects. Sounds are referred to a definite 
place on the basis of the different intensities of the sound as 
heard by the two ears or of the different qualities that a sound 
has as it comes from one direction or the other. These differ- 
ences are not appreciated for themselves, but different references 
have been tried under varying circumstances until one is hit 
upon that most nearly suits the results of actual experience and 
use, and that is kept as the real interpretation. In every sense 
department and in every relation of experience these interpreta- 
tions have been developed through the necessities of living. 
Now, when any occasion arises for their use, they are suggested. 
This resulting interpretation we may call the type, since it 
resembles the different experiences from which it has originated, 
but is regarded as more real than any. 

The type, then, has developed in experience from the necessity 
of obtaining some means of harmonizing various experiences of 
the same object. It develops in the same way and for the same 
reason that the idea of the atom has been developed by the 
chemist, the idea of ether by the physicist, or the idea of the cell 
by the biologist. Each finds its principal warrant in the necessity 
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for some notion that will give order to the discrete experiences. 
Each has apparently developed by a process of cut and try until 
some idea has been found that fits the known facts, and each is 
changed as the known facts change. The ideas of science de- 
velop consciously, and usually as a result of purposeful investiga- 
tion or thought, while the types of the practical life develop 
almost altogether without consciousness of the process and with 
no intent or awareness of the end that they are to subserve. 
The process of development is in part the result of mere passive 
comparison of different experiences; in part it is a process of 
correction of an image by use, by movements of different sorts. 
Probably in every case active uses have played some part in 
giving the type its present character. A table is known to have 
a square top because it will fit into a square corner, or because 
it must be sawed square when made, or when a similar object 
has been made. An after-image is not ordinarily noticed, be- 
cause if you reach for it there is nothing there. The justification 
of the type is that it works when applied, whether the application 
is to organize knowledge or to supply food. However the type 
may have developed, it is accepted as real when it is developed, 
and as more real than the particulars from which it may have 
developed. These types are regarded as things and are opposed 
to the particular images which are regarded as mere sensations. 
In the same way, the atom or the molecule or the ether is regarded 
as the ultimate reality as opposed to mere colors. These funda- 
mental principles and things are more real than the conscious 
qualities because they serve as a safer guide for conduct and for 
thought. Through frequent repetition the type is aroused at 
once on presentation of the stimulus. The sensory stimuli are 
altogether overlooked. We seem to perceive things at once in 
their real nature, and all of the steps that intervene are hidden. 
It is not at all appreciated that what we regard as the ultimate 
nature of things is the product of many different experiences and 
tests that have been made in the earlier life, and that what seems 
to us the immediate datum of our senses is really the outcome 
and formulation of much learning. 

If, then, the type is the outcome of much experience and much 
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trial, the question at once arises, What is it in itself? What 
qualities does it possess as a mental state or mental process? 
This problem is rather more difficult than the question how the 
types developed. Sometimes types are thought of as slightly 
modified images, sensory processes with the inconsistent elements 
omitted, or with something else added that makes them fulfil 
conditions that the sensory impressions do not fulfil Thus the 
ordinary visual percept loses shadows, the contrast colors, the 
after-images and shadows of retinal blood vessels that cover it; 
the curved lines are straightened, the obtuse and acute angles 
are changed to right angles, reflected images are interpreted as 
smoothness or polish, and to the flatness of the image is added 
the solidity of the third dimension. When these changes are 
made the image becomes a thing; the type replaces a mass of 
sensations. The retinal image and the type are in this case 
quite similar and the type is merely the image modified and 
elaborated. In other cases there is little imagery in connection 
with the type, and what there is is little like any particular 
experience. Of such a character is space. When one sees space, 
there is little distinguishable similarity to what one actually 
thinks. As you look out into the room, there is little in the way 
of imagery to discover. It is itself composed of other types of 
simpler character. One appreciates depth or distance in the third 
dimension and flat two dimensional space in various combinations 
and these together constitute space. If we consider the repre- 
sentation of the third dimension as characteristic of the spatial 
idea in general, we see tha it cannot be a pure visual image ; for, 
as Berkeley long ago said, distance cannot be seen; it is repre- 
sented on the retina only by a point. The fixed stars and a point 
of light ten inches away have the same effect upon the retina. 
Nor can we say that the motor processes connected with the 
different adjustments of the eyes alone give the impression of 
depth, as there is no muscular sensation to be distinguished and 
different muscular adjustments in certain individuals and under 
certain conditions seem to give rise to the same idea of distance. 
The same reasoning excludes all the other possible suggestions 
for the exclusive content of the depth idea. Double images, 
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perspective, suggested reaching movements and movements of 
locomotion are not consciously present in the idea of depth, and 
may be present at times without the corresponding depth sug- 
gesting itself. In such a case it seems probable that the con- 
sciousness of the type is dependent upon more or less explicit 
reference to the different experiences and uses that have given 
rise to the type. Just as meaning may be said to depend upon 
the partial recall or readiness for recall of all the cases that are 
meant at any time, or recognition can be said to be due to the 
partially aroused past connections, so distance depends upon the 
partially recalled uses and responses that are suggested by the 
conditions at the moment. As you look at the black-board, the 
distance between it and the desk is partly seen as felt tendency 
to change the adjustment of the muscles of the eyes from one 
object to the other, partly it is a slight suggestion of the movement 
necessary to walk from one to the other, partly it is the apprecia- 
tion of the way the distance would look if seen from the side; 
all of these and many other old uses, responses, and connected 
ideas tend to return under the present conditions of looking. 
Taken together, they give rise to a definite consciousness, and 
this consciousness it is that constitutes your type or standard 
of this distance. It is this distance freed from the limitations of 
the particular set of conditions and circumstances. But the con- 
sciousness of this type is neither sensory nor motor alone, but it is 
the felt possibility of recalling old uses and connected ideas. 
The center from which these suggestions irradiate is in itself 
hardly appreciable. The content is lost in its references. In 
the character of their content, types range from fairly specific 
images, corrected to meet the test of experience, to those in which 
the old uses and possibilities of use are practically all that can 
be discovered. Whatever content types may have they do to- 
gether represent all things. Types are accepted as the ultimate 
reality and most of our thought and perception uses and deals 
with them. 

After we have discovered the nature and origin of the type, the 
rest of our problem is comparatively simple. Types themselves 
may be difficult to understand and somewhat abstruse, but in 
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use they are the most simple and practical things imaginable, — 
probably just because they are things as we think them. For 
purposes of psychological description, all mental operations may 
be divided into two groups, — those that deal with the raw sensa- 
tions and images, and those that deal with types, with things. 
It is probably truer to say that psychologists divide into two 
groups according as they deal with mind as if it were made up 
of raw materials or as if it were made up of types. For most of 
our actual thinking is in types; the raw sensations and images 
are useful only as they illustrate the simplest mental laws to which 
many of the more complex phenomena must be referred for an 
explanation. Of these two sorts of phenomena, the laws for the 
raw material have been most fully developed. This is natural 

ecause these laws are simpler and are also fundamental in many 
ways for the other sorts of material. Then, too, in experiments 
one must begin with new, unorganized materials, and it is only 
now that we are getting prepared for the more complicated, 
if more familiar, problems and conditions. Assuming that there 
are two different sorts of material used in all mental operations, 
we may proceed to the task implied in the title and compare in 
each field methods and results of dealing with raw materials 
with those of dealing with types. 

The first place that we meet the type is in perception. As has 
been seen in the earlier discussions, the type dominates perception 
in practically every respect and in every detail. We see types 
everywhere, we feel types or things, we hear types. Most of 
our difficulties in the psychology of sensation arise from the fact 
that we neglect sensations for their interpretations, for the types. 
We are not aware of the different sensations that arise from the 
moving member, because they are at once replaced by the idea 
of the amount and direction of the movement. The static sense 
gives rise to no independent sensations for the same reason. The 
stimuli from the semi-circular canals either merely call out the 
appropriate response, without coming to consciousness, or they 
are effective in consciousness only in arousing the idea of the 
position of the body in some typical form. They are lost in the 
interpretation. This fact that the sensations are always sub- 
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ordinated to the type and are often altogether indistinguishable 
in the result accounts for the unreliability of introspection in the 
study of sensation. It compels us to rely almost altogether upon 
indirect experimental methods in that field of investigation. And 
most of the controversies originate from a confusion of the type 
or interpretation with the sensations, or from the impossibility 
of freeing the sensation from these additions. Everywhere, 
then, we perceive things, not sensations, and these things are 
types. Things are types, space and time are types, relations are 
types. All the products of perception that have any meaning 
are types, are the products of much organized experience brought 
to bear upon the momentary stimulus, rather than the immediate 
effect of that stimulus upon the organism. The nearest approach 
to bare sensation is found in the after-image, contrast colors, and 
other processes of the sort that have no meaning in the outside 
world. Even these probably imply some little reference to earlier 
organized experience before they may be appreciated, and so can- 
not be called absolutely raw material. The study of perception, 
then, is almost altogether a study of types, and the essential part 
of the psychology of perception is a study of the laws of the de- 
velopment of types, which were discussed in the earlier part of 
this paper. The other important problems are the determina- 
tion of how the type is suggested at a given time and why just 
that type and no other is suggested. The answer to these ques- 
tions is familiar to all. Our present end is attained when we 
have pointed out that what is perceived at any time is the thing, 
and that the thing is not for psychology a mass of sensations, 
or a mass of movements, but a type, a concept. 

More striking is the contribution of the type in the memory 
processes. More striking because there is in memory something 
to oppose to memory of types or of things, while in perception the 
type is everything. It is customary to distinguish rote memory 
from logical memory, and rote learning of nonsense material from 
learning of sense material. Logical learning deals most com- 
pletely with types; nonsense material is the nearest approach 
to raw material, has least of the typical. Most of our learning 
after the very early years is of the logical sort, while most experi- 
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ments have been made upon nonsense material or with other 
forms of rote learning. The preference of investigators for the 
more mechanical learning is easily understood. It is much sim- 
pler to control, and the laws of learning that are exhibited are 
also involved in the more complicated sort. The differences 
between the two sorts of memory are primarily in the greater 
ease of learning, the more accurate and longer retention for 
logical learning. Twelve nonsense syllables require from twelve 
to sixteen repetitions for retention. The same number of 
words or ideas are retained after one repetition, in fact twenty- 
four words of verse may be retained with ease after one repetition, 
and ideas are probably more easily and quickly learned. Simi- 
larly, according to Ebbinghaus, more than half of the work done 
in learning nonsense syllables is lost within twenty-four hours, 
while when ideas are once thoroughly assimilated they persist 
for an indefinite period. Henderson found that reproductions 
of ideas were only from one-tenth to one-fifth less accurate after 
two days than immediately after learning. There is no extended 
investigation of the course for longer periods of time, although 
it is the sort of testing that all school work is assumed to involve. 
The probability is that the two sorts of material exhibit the 
same general course of learning and forgetting, except for the 
more rapid rate for the nonsense material. The laws that have 
been developed for nonsense syllables and similar materials apply 
to sense, and even to logical learning after proper allowance has 
been made for absolute values. 

The explanation of the difference between the two sorts of 
learning develops naturally from the characteristics that the 
type possesses, and the way in which it has developed. When 
one learns a new idea in ordinary reading or conversation, the 
idea is not completely new or it would be neither understood nor 
learned. Rather, if it is an idea and not a mere mass of words, 
it must be in some way connected with what has been known 
before. It is similar to other things that have been seen or 
appreciated. These it recalls when understood. It is already 
connected with the system of knowledge, and this system of 
knowledge is nothing more than a system of types. It is a mass 
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of experience that has been systematized and harmonized through 
many perceptions, has been tested in actual practice or by using 
it to explain other elements of knowledge. Just as the perception 
is corrected by other ideas and by the tests to which the percept 
is put, so these types, which together make up the system of 
knowledge, have been worked over and corrected until the dif- 
ferent elements, constitute a perfect system. In very large part 
the process of correcting is through other perceptions; the only 
difference is that there is a little more working over in pure re- 
flection, a little less of the sense contribution. When, then, any 
new idea is understood it is merely connected with some similar 
element in the system of knowledge. 

When a new element is thus taken up, it gains some of the 
qualities of the type with which it is united. These types are 
little subject to decay with time. They are relatively permanent, 
and this permanence attaches at once to the new acquisition. 
Types are permanent primarily because of their frequent use. 
One thinks of table in general thousands of times where one thinks 
of specific tables once. One thinks of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy daily, or hourly even, if one has anything to 
do with physical science. It is not forgotten partly because it 
is refreshed so frequently. Partly, too, the type or general 
principle is not forgotten because after things have been partially 
forgotten and reinstated several times they are much more 
permanent than when they have been learned but a few times. 
One, of course, need not at all go to these most abstract general 
principles for illustrations of things that have been impressed 
to the point where their retention is practically unaffected by 
the passage of time. It may be found in any of the simple prin- 
ciples of every day life. The catches on doors and windows, the 
phenomena of combustion, the simple laws of mental and physical 
hygiene become deeply ingrained in the same way, and when any 
new principle or fact may be referred to them it is understood, 
and with understanding it is prepared for retention. Most new 
ideas are thought of, when learned, not as new ideas, but as 
merely new applications of old things or laws. All that is 
needed, then, is not to learn the new in all of its relations, but 
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merely to make the one connection with the old. That can 
be done very much more easily than a new fact can be learned. 
Even if, as is frequently the case, it must be remembered as 
something slightly different from the general principle, the learn- 
ing is very much easier than the unaided learning. Nonsense 
syllables must be gone over again and again, and the connections 
must be forged painfully one by one, and when formed they leave 
practically no trace except a slightly increased capacity for new 
learning that decreases rapidly with time. A new principle in 
physics or chemistry is at once referred to some familiar experi- 
ence, and when several such ideas are acquired together and 
each referred to its place, they are fixed by a single repetition, 
and when fixed may be remembered for years. Even if the specific 
place and time at which the fact was learned and all other ex- 
traneous connections are forgotten, the fact itself will be remem- 
bered and may be used. The permanence that comes to the 
type from frequent use is immediately transferred to the specific 
instance that appears but once. In all learning of this sort the 
completeness with which the idea is understood is more important 
than the number of repetitions. This means that the essential 
thing is to connect the new with the type, and that this is not 
so much dependent upon repetitions as upon readiness to see 
connections, similarities, and analogies. 

For recall, too, the thing that is understood is very much 
better off than the thing learned by rote. Recall depends upon 
the connections that are formed with related experiences, and 
the types, by the very nature of their development, are connected 
with hundreds of other events and possible occasions for reinstate- 
ment, while material learned by rote is connected with one or 
two associates only. As a result, facts that are understood are 
fairly sure to be recalled whenever they may be used, while 
mechanical learning insures return only in the particular con- 
nections of the first learning. Knowledge properly assimilated 
is, by general agreement, usable, and to be assimilated the par- 
ticulars must be referred to types. In all three respects, then, 
reference to types aids memory. It makes learning easy, it 
makes the learning permanent, and it insures recall on the proper 
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occasion. Each of these advantages depends upon the fact that 
types have developed and been connected by manifold repetitions 
and applications. This means that the system of types is 
primarily a system of manifold connections, an organized system. 
The types, too, are capable of endowing the new element that 
is referred to them with their own connections. The new gets 
the benefit of the work done upon the old material at the expense 
of a mere fraction of the work. 

Recognition has been even more closely related to types by the 
results of experimental work. There were for a long time two 
important bits of research on recognition that gave completely 
different results, the investigations of Wolfe and Lehmann. 
Wolfe worked with tones of slight difference in pitch and came 
to the conclusion that recognition had the same relation to time 
as had the retention of nonsense syllables for Ebbinghaus. Ac- 
curacy of recognition decreased rapidly with the lapse of time, — 
varied with the logarithm of the time, in fact. Lehmann worked 
with shades of grey for the most part and found that time had 
relatively little effect. Frank Angell with similar methods found 
that for half a minute the results actually were even more ac- 
curate for the shorter times. The difference between the two 
results can be explained by the degree that types were called in 
to aid in recognition. Wolfe's material was of tones too close 
together to receive any name, or other marks of identification. 
Lehmann's subjects on the other hand always made use of some 
word or other symbol that might be used as a basis of reference, as 
a type in the sense in which we use the term. They at first had 
five words and could then recognize five shades of grey with 
certainty. When they were trained to refer the shades to num- 
bers, they could identify nine shades with certainty, or as many 
as they had developed types. All material that may be named 
or referred to other standards may be recognized with certainty 
over longer periods of time than material that is not referable 
to standards. The accuracy of the one is independent of time, 
the other decreases very rapidly with the time. The type plays 
much the same r61e in the recognition of familiar objects. If we 
recall an event from the past in some dim way, it seems to float 
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uncertainly until we can attach it to some very familiar event, 
with some house that we lived in at a certain age, with a certain 
school, or with some other memory that has been recalled suf- 
ficiently often to be part of the system of prominent events in 
our life. When we get the unfamiliar connected with one of these 
important landmarks, it is accepted as placed. It is not neces- 
sary to trace the entire series of events from it down to the 
present. The familiar series of events is a series of types. They 
have been lived through so frequently in memory and have so 
many cross references that they are never questioned. When 
the dimly familiar memory or face is connected with one of them 
we are satisfied. They give it their own qualities in the same 
way that the types give their own associates and permanence 
to the new idea that is understood. 

That reasoning deals with these types in all of its operations 
goes without saying. The idea of types developed in connection 
with reasoning. Historically the notion has developed out of 
the concept; that was the first attempt to understand how a 
particular mental content could represent a number of different 
things. The concept and the type are practically identical; the 
type is used more for perception, the concept for ideas. Each 
of the stages of the reasoning process involves the type. Judg- 
ment is a process of understanding an object or situation, and 
understanding consists in a reference to the system of types or 
concepts. All reasoning in general terms deals with types and 
all proof is in terms of the system of knowledge. Suffice it, then, 
to say that reasoning in all of its phases can be understood only 
in terms of types. 

Very much the same story can be told of action. As has been 
said, actions are very closely connected with the development of 
types, and with their development acts get organized about the 
typical as one phase of the development of the type. After 
the types are developed they control acts just as they dominate 
thought and observation. The acts are organized into groups 
that have been useful in a definite situation, and the group of 
acts is usually aroused at once as a result of thinking of some 
familiar typical end. Going in to dinner, going to a lecture, or 
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going to bed have been developed into consistent groups. Each 
is thought of as a whole, and its representative in consciousness is 
a type, a concept. This it is that ordinarily initiates the move- 
ment. If a situation is understood before action it must be 
by a reference to a system of types, and when thus understood 
the appropriate action is a part of the understanding and is made 
at once. Reference to its appropriate head and preparation for 
action are identical, or are, at least, parts of the same process. 
If the situation is not understood, but some action is demanded, 
the typical responses are tried one after the other, until one is 
found that suits the situation. In any case responses are made 
in organized groups that have been developed for typical situ- 
ations ; ordinarily a type of some sort is the stimulus that guides 
and controls the act, and the act is an integral part of the type. 
Action, like the more intellectual operations, is dependent upon, 
and finds its explanation in, the organization of experience, the 
organization that gives rise to types in thought, and in perception 
and memory. 

In brief, then, mental life is everywhere concerned not with 
immediate sensation or image but with things, with real events, 
and ideas. These things or ideas or concepts are not composed 
of sensations, but they are results of working hypotheses that 
have sprung up spontaneously and have been confirmed by 
experiences, or have been modified with experience, until they 
have taken on a form that is adequate to experience. The 
mental life of any individual is an outcome of a system of knowl- 
edge that is adequate to his life. It is not merely made up 
of parts that are consistent with his experience but the parts are 
organized into a consistent whole of numerous interrelations. 
When thus organized and fully developed, the type is taken 
for the thing, the real. The system of types is the system of 
knowledge and this is the universe of ultimate reality. We 
usually oppose each to sensations and images as the external 
universe, as the true in opposition to the passing sensation or 
illusion. 

When organized, this system of knowledg dominates every 
field of mental ife. One perceives types and calls them 
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things. The sensations are lost in the type. We see only real 
things, the sensations serve only to suggest them. Memory, 
too, is of types. One does not learn an altogether new thing. 
One merely finds a new instance of a familiar type or some in- 
stance that demands a slight modification of the established type. 
Unless the new can be connected in some way with the system of 
knowledge, it will be learned only at the expense of a vast 
amount of repetition, and then probably will be learned only 
when some sort of new system has been developed. One re- 
members and recalls easily only the matter that has been under- 
stood, and to be understood is synonymous with being referred 
to the system of knowledge. Recognition, like understanding, 
is always by reference to organized experience. Every phase of 
reasoning develops from an interplay of the new with the familiar 
— of the unorganized with organized. Here, as everywhere, 
the effect of the system is contagious. When the new is referred 
to the old it takes on the characteristics of the old. The un- 
organized is organized, the unfamiliar becomes familiar. Action, 
too, grows out of organized knowledge. The motor system is 
organized pari-passu with the sensory. And acts are the out- 
come of referring a stimulus to its old organized responses. To 
be understood a stimulus must be appreciated by reference to 
the system of knowledge, and to be effective the act that results 
must have been organized. Ordinarily the organization of the 
response and of the knowledge are related parts of the same 
process. Everywhere, then, mind can be understood only with 
reference to organization and the resulting types and system. 
One sees types, one learns by reference to types and recalls 
through the system of types. One understands and proves 
through the typical, and acts are both organized about types and 
aroused by types. No mental process can be understood apart 
from the type. Without the system of knowledge mind would 

be chaos. 
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